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The Rainbow Trail to Art Appreciation 


MARGARET HAMILTON ERDT 


Art Supervisor, San Bernardino, California 


e Fie market, to market to buy a fat 

pig’ is much easier than ‘‘to 
market, to market to buy a new bowl.” 
In the first place, “pigs are pigs’? and 
only the fat ones go to market, but a 
bowl may be beautiful or ugly, depend- 
ing upon the potter who molded it. It is 
all too true that as many ugly bowls get 
to our modern markets as beautiful ones. 
The problem lies in the selection of the 
beautiful Each 
must be made there are many to choose 
from. Through the efforts of a good 
salesman it is easy to buy the bowl which 
is not lovely or suitable unless we are 


bowl. time a choice 


discriminating and have an apprecia- 
tion of beauty. 

Modern education differs from that of 
former days in that we now agree that 
everyone cannot be a creator. In music 
there three distinct groups, the 
creator, the performer, and the listener. 
Much of the individual’s joy and appre- 
ciation of music is dependent upon the 
power of the interpreter. In art there is 
no middle group. We have only the man 
who creates and the man who enjoys. 
Another may advise us what to pur- 
but our present educational 
theory demands that every individual 


are 


chase, 


should gain an appreciation of what is 
beautiful and what is not so that he may 
the and 
making his own choices. 


have power satisfaction of 


Our second 





aim is an appreciation of the perfection 
of the craftsmanship employed in the 
making of the articles chosen. These 
thoughts form the basic objectives in art 
appreciation and lead to the problem: 
may we the 
efficiently and economically beautiful 


how bring to children 
things which will develop their apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful and harmonious and 
aid them in forming esthetic judgments? 

No other phase of art education re- 
quires as much genuine salesmanship as 
this type of teaching. You must have a 
sense of humor and be ready to respond 
to the child’s contribution. Correlation 
between the things used in the lesson and 
their place in the home, the schoolroom, 
and the child’s personal life is vital to 
You can- 
not be technical and talk of the abstract 
art principles of composition, design, 


the success of art education. 


line or color successfully unless you can 
demonstrate them 
market 
things which beautifully typify them, 
and if you would thrill the child, wrap 
pack 
Christmas gifts and have all the cere- 


immediately. So 


go to and there select those 


and them as attractively as 
mony of a dramatic production in the 
opening. Children, be they elementary 
or high school age, love suspense and 
surprise and you have their interest 
captured as soon as you show them an 
unopened package. 
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To facilitate the moving of these 
sometimes awkward and often fragile 
things from school to school, baskets 
have been found very convenient. They 
represent the 


yellow, 


were gaily painted to 
red, orange, 
violet. A 

lessons was inaugurated which does not 


rainbow colors 


green, blue, and series of 
depend upon a card catalogue for its 
Within basket color 
sequence may again be used for wrap- 


ping, so that there will be no uncertainty 


sequence. each 


as to which package is to be opened first. 
The contents of the baskets are changed 
purchase of new 
objects and regrouping of the old. The 
‘‘around the world”’ 


each year through 
first year we went 
collecting things for the baskets from 
Mexico, Germany, Poland, Italy, India, 
The took 
pottery, textiles, figure design, animal 
books, and illustration. 


and Japan. next year we 


design, story 


Rep Basket— Mexico 
Mexican 
group show a primitive simplicity that is 
readily understood by children. 


The objects used in the 


One by one the packages are un- 
wrapped and placed on the table. First 
comes a textile to be used either as a 
The design 
is a striped pattern in brilliant colors. 


wall hanging or table scarf. 


Next comes a lovely basket which is a 
fine example of the Mexican’s skill in this 
craft. Mexico is famous for its blown 
glass, and a pitcher repeats the circular 
form of the basket. 
brings in the touch of humor. 


A painted pig 
It, too, is 
gaily decorated in the brilliant colors so 
brown- 


and loved by 


After the children have 


often chosen 

skinned people. 
enjoyed seeing these things, the question 
of how they may be used in our modern 


homes is discussed. We find that many 


of our California houses are of Spanish 
architecture and that they would be a 
delightful place for the textile, the 
basket, the pitcher, and yes, the pig. 


ORANGE BAsKET—GERMANY 
Germany, the land of toy-makers, of 
stories and legends familiar and dear to 
the children! Hansel 
Gretel come to us from Munich, agile, 


hearts of and 
well proportioned, and quaintly dressed 
in their native costumes. They com- 
The 
simplicity of the puppet construction is 
interesting to the children. The fact 
that they themselves have made puppets 


prise an entire lesson in color. 


leads them greatly to appreciate the 
good craftsmanship which has gone into 
the making of Hansel and Gretel. Seen 
together, these puppets in color make a 
perfect composition, each one repeating 
and augmenting the colors in the other. 
It is now a direct step to the color 
Why not 
bring out the point that when sisters are 


schemes of children’s clothes. 


going to a party together, they should 
choose carefully what they will wear so 
that each will increase the beauty and 
charm of the other’s costume. 

A piece of cretonne was chosen as an 
impromptu curtain for the 
It was not necessary to go to Germany 
for this 


puppets. 


textile as a domestic piece, 
designed by a California art student, 
was found, which showed very strong 
German influence in its design and color. 

As a climax comes forth our dachs- 
hund, so abstract in design, so serious of 


mein, so white of color that he is a 
direct contrast to all that has gone 
before. 
YELLOW BaskeT—POLAND 
Through the peasant art of Central 


Europe the use of the primary colors is 
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THREE OF THE “‘RAINBOW BASKETS AND A PEEP INTO THEIR CONTENTS rHE rth 
ENJOY THESE SURPRISE BASKETS AS MUCH AS HER PUPILS, AND WITH VERY LITTLE 


ACHER WILI 


MONEY AND A 
LITTLE CARE AND INTEREST SHE CAN ARRANGE A LOVELY SERIES OF ART APPRECIATION SURPRISES 


MARGARET H. ERDT, SUPERVISOR O} ART, SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 
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graphically portrayed. Red, yellow, 
blue, each a strong soldier and beloved of 
the native craftsman, colors the work of 
the he Pole, Bohemian, 
Czech, or Russian. 


peasant, be 


First cotton handkerchief 
with a blue background of such purity 
and strength it could only be worn by an 
honest soul. It has a rather elaborate 
design in red and yellow, and typifies the 
peasant’s love for these particular colors. 
One can always find a buxom child who 
makes a perfect peasant when his head is 
draped with the kerchief. 

The peasant so likes to use wood in his 
handwork that the other things packed 
in the yellow basket were selected be- 
cause they showed how cunningly he 
Two little 
painted wooden figures of a man and 
woman illustrate the charm of native 


comes a 


contrives to use this medium. 


dress. A picture for a child’s room is 
also of painted wood. Children’s pic- 
tures in our country usually depict 
experiences in their play life but not so 
in Poland. These little people take life 
seriously, and their pictures relate to the 
work of every day or to religion. The 
picture selected is of a child gathering 
sheaves of wheat. 

Last 
appreciate 


and again we 


peasant 


comes the box 
the 
ability to use his tools. 


craftsman’s 
It is painted 
a brilliant red and decorated gaily in 
black, white, yellow, and blue. What 
fun is a closed box unless, like Pandora, 
we open it? This one has in it a long 
strand of blue, blue beads. 

In our modern American homes these 
things are very hard to place effectively. 
Being so vital and strong they usurp too 
much attention, but a sun room or a 
breakfast nook their 
brilliance. 


would welcome 


GREEN BasKET—ITALY 

The green basket is a sharp contrast 
to our yellow basket. Unlike the color 
work of the Polish peasants, the Italian 
objects displayed show colors that are 
soft and closely related to each other in 
value, making a harmony of color which 
is truly charming. 

It is said that a Spanish artist by the 
name of Fortuny, in search of Italian 
damasks for his work in interior decora- 
tion, devised a method of reproduc- 
ing authentic antique Italian designs 
through block printing on 
This artist by his successful efforts has 
made it possible for people of limited 
incomes to have an excellent imitation 
of real damask. His colors are always 
lovely and the one which is used here 
for a background is violet and dull gold. 
Against this is placed an imported green 
plate, delicate in ‘color as Lombardy 
poplars in spring, subtly decorated in 
white with a design which repeats the 


material. 


floral motif in the damask. 

A majolica box, simple candlestick 
and a tall rose candle complete the 
arrangement. The charm of this display 
lies in the geometrical relationships be- 
tween the circle, the tangent, and the 
square, and its color symphony. 

Damask hangings add dignity and 
graciousness, but tend to be more formal 
than is fitting for the informal home. 
They are appropriate in large homes, 
On the 
other hand, the plate would delight any 


city apartments and _ hotels. 


housewife, and she could always find a 
place for the small box. 


BLuE BasKET—INDIA 


A great deal of poetic license has been 
used in assembling this basket, but the 
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SECOND PRIZE DRAWING, ENTERED BY HILDA FROMHOLZ. 
AGE FIFTEEN YEARS, IN THE EBERHARD FABER CONTEST 
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articles chosen so vividly portray East 
Indian ideas that the ends justify the 
means. 

First comes a background of hand- 
blocked linen, the design an Indian tiger 
hunt, full of action, and printed in rich 
dark colors. The deodar tree, so dear to 
Kipling, is an important part of the 
design. 

A brass box decorated in enamel with 
the Tree of Life design, which is so very 
typical of East Indian art, illustrates 
the skill. It 


striking contrast boxes 


craftsman’s is 
to the 


before from Poland and Italy. 


again a 


shown 


When you think of India you think of 
elephants, so a string of eight black ele- 
phants is included, and as each one 
comes forth, there is a perfect illustra- 
tion of repetition of form and gradation 
of size. They are not of Indian work- 
manship but were designed and manu- 


factured by a fellow art teacher. 


and art 
Something tall was needed and 


The candle is there for art 
alone. 
a good lesson can be drawn from this 
need by leading the children to see that 
the candlestick must be of a harmonious 
material fitting in with the rest of the 
the 
accentuate the dominant 


should 
the 


arrangement, and candle 
color in 
background. 

Children readily see that when this 
hand-blocked linen is draped in folds the 
exotic quality of the design is lost and 
only the color remains, which would 
make them quite appropriate for living 
A bit of 
gleaming brass in a dark corner often 
adds the needed touch of light. The 
elephants can march across the book 


room or library hangings. 


shelves as triumphantly as through the 
jungle. 


10 


JAPAN 
The Japanese has a more informal 


VIOLET BASKET 


way of transporting his belongings than 
He bundles them all 
together in a large gay square of silk 
which is called a foroshiki. 


we are wont to use. 


This is used 
to hold the packages within the basket 
and later for the background. 

The 


nature is peculiar to himself. 


Japanese’s interpretation of 
We read 
that a Japanese artist sometimes spends 
days in meditation beside a waterfall, 
contemplating its beauty so that later he 
may express its significant form through 
His art 
abstract that perhaps the best motiva- 


some artistic medium. is so 
tion is through his charming costumes 
and customs. Two Japanese kimonos, 
one for a boy and one for a girl, are 
shown. The boy’s is designed in animals 
with bold, dark colors, while the girl’s 
has delicately tinted butterflies 
birds. 


and 


Two rice bowls are fine examples of 
A small chest of black 
lacquer, decorated with the stork and 


the potter’s art. 


acorn seen so much in Japanese design, 
conceals the surprise—a tiny Japanese 
paper parasol. 

Any little child would love a Japanese 
kimono rather than the usual bathrobe, 
while bowls of all kinds and descriptions 
are needed for various bouquets, for it’s 
the wise choice of a bowl which makes or 
mars the flower arrangement. 

The cost of assembling baskets of this 
type will naturally be of great interest to 
It 


prising what excellent purchases can be 


supervisors and teachers. is sur- 
made at the five and ten cent stores and 
at the For 
example, a pottery basket, which we 


medium priced shops. 


used another vear, contained a green 


pitcher which cost twenty-five cents. 
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Because of its clear color and good design 
this pitcher admirably held its own with 
a bowl by Anton Lang, the potter, and 
the Christus of the Passion Play. It is 
interesting to show children that often 
a man gifted in one field will have ability 
in another. 

Articles from the homes of friends as 
well as from your own home are always 
available. The actual cost of outfitting 
the Rainbow Baskets was under fifty 
dollars, and when you consider that ten 
thousand children benefited by these 
purchases, certainly the cost was not 
exorbitant. 

One of the thoughts which is stressed 
in the various articles collected is the 
dignity and beauty of work which is done 
with the hands. There is much joy to 
be gained from modeling and painting, 
and this aesthetic satisfaction may be 
turned to account in earning a livelihood 
or providing a delightful way of spend- 
ing leisure time. 





We gain an appreciation of beauty 
through color 
These 
the art 

If we 


knowledge of design, 
harmonies, and 


principles are 


proportion. 
illustrated in 
objects packed in the baskets. 
bring enough of these experiences into 
the lives of children they will absorb 
principles and will 
beauty and harmony rather than ugli- 


aesthetic choose 
ness and bad proportion. 

If the success of the baskets could be 
measured by the enthusiasm of their 
reception and the delight of the children 
each time a basket presentation is made, 
we are sure they have fulfilled their 
mission. The children have through 
this motivation awakened to beauty in 
many new forms, which awakening will 
not only open many new realms of 
enjoyment but will aid them in making 
selections which conform with the art 
principles set forth. 

By teaching them to know and love 
beauty we have accomplished much. 





PORCELAIN ANIMALS DECORATED IN BRIGHT COLORED DESIGNS 
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COMMERCIAL ART IS MODERN IN THE EXTREME, AND EFFECTIVELY COMBINES SIM- 
PLICITY WITH CAREFUI ATTENTION TO INTERESTING COLOR LINI AND MASS 
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GORGEOUS COLOR AND ECCENTRIC LINE ARE TYPICAL OF PRESENT-DAY ADVERTISING DESIGN 
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MASKS DEPICTING THE VARIOUS EMOTIONS USE LINE AND COLOR TO CREATE THE DESIRED 
EFFECT BERNICE ¢ EDMUNDS, ART DEPARTMENT, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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A Modernistic Pageant of Color 


BERNICE C. EDMUNDS 
Art Department, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


HE art department of the New 

Jersey Avenue School found a very 
interesting problem in the development 
of a pageant of color. 

The colors, we decided, should come to 
the pageant in the form of emotions and 
feelings and these should be represented 
through the use of masks. 

In designing the masks one must keep 
in mind the effect of each emotion on the 
human face and that certain abstract 
forms may be made to represent certain 
features. The principles of design must 
also be carefully considered. 

After the designs had been worked up 
on 9” x 12” paper they were scaled off 
and drawn on paper about 44” x 56” 

When we came to the problem of 
painting the masks, the colors that best 
represented each emotion were used. 
Such as: 

Green, representing jealousy and envy. 

Red, passion and hatred. 

Blue, gloom and sorrow. 

Eight masks were finally worked up to 
represent Joy, Sorrow, Envy, Scandal, 
Hate, Dignity, Innocence, and Death. 

When cut out the masks were large 
enough, when held in front of the face by 
grasping them at each side, to cover the 
entire upper part of the body. Pieces of 
oak tag were pasted behind the masks to 
give them a firm support. Sheets were 
worn by the people wearing the masks 
so that everything except the mask 
faded into the background when the 
colored lights were thrown on. The 
character of the mask represented was 





shown through the means of various 
gestures made by the wearers, assisted 
by a very clever arrangement of music 
planned by the accompanist. 

As each emotion entered, music sug- 
gested the character in question, which 
did much in producing the desired effect. 
The auditorium was placed in total 
darkness, and lighting effects were 
worked out by the electrical depart- 
ment. It was exceptionally interesting 
to note the effect of the various lights 
on the masks. 

As the curtain rose, very soft music 
was played and a deep, clear voice gave 
to the audience the following introduc- 
tion and announced the entrance of 
each emotion: 

“We are inviting you to a pageant of 
color! 

“The colors will appear representing 
certain emotions and feelings. 

‘‘We find that color has a direct effect 
upon our feelings and certain colors sug- 
gest emotional reactions. For instance: 


Blue portrays gloom and sorrow. 

Black portrays the powers of darkness. 

Green portrays envy, jealousy and 
ghostliness. 

Yellow portrays scandal. 

Red portrays hate and passion. 


“In making a mask one must first 
think of the effect the emotion has upon 
the human face. We will see these 
masks in a symbolic form. Certain 
features are expressed through symbols. 

“Different lines suggest to us as do 
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LINE AND COLOR ARE MOST EFFECTIVELY USED BY DESIGNERS OF MODERN STAGE 
SETTINGS TO CONCENTRATE INTEREST IN THE DESIRED CENTER OF ACTION 
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WITH A CLEVER USE OF COLOR AND LINE THE DESIGNER OF STAGE SETS CAN EMPHASIZE AND ACCENT 
THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PLAY THEME, THE MAIN CHARACTER OR THE CENTRAL INCIDENT BY DRAWING 
ALL EYES TO THE CENTER OF INTEREST 
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Lines curving upward suggest 
laughter and merriment; straight lines 


ci rhe rs. 


and angles suggest the sullen qualities of 
jealousy, hate and scandal. 
‘Lo! ’Tis Midnight! 

The colors are arriving. 

Who comes? Ah!’Tis Joy 
skipping, 

dressed in sunny colors. 

He of the happy heart, 
He of the care free 


Laughing, teasing —J oy 


He who laughs and laughs and laughs 
He knows Joy! 


Ah! Ha! Joy! 
“Next 


shoulders bent and head bowed. 
“Oh! 


eyes, drooping brows and mouth. ’Tis 


someone appre vaches sl ywly 


Sorrow. Tears falling from the 
Blue he wears! 


Keep from your brow, 
That look of doom, 

Who cherishes a face 
That’s marked with gloom. 


‘I see a creeping, sneaking form 
scornful as he walks along. Behold, he’s 
cloaked in Green. 


‘ 


‘See the green-eyed monster, 
Sneering with each pace, 
He means no good to anyone, 
"Tis marked upon his face. 


Oh! ’Tis Envy! 

“Ah! Ha! Here she comes—wide 
eyes staring—now she’s nearing—and 
lo' °Tis silver she is wearing. Jnno- 


cence! 

‘Slowly she enters, 
Peering all around, 
Open eyes—listening ears, 


For worthwhile things—to be found. 


Dis- 
torted face, slanting eyes, donning Red 


‘A fearless creature approaches. 


for his disguise. 

“Thou! Oh, Hate 
Bleakest of human emotions, 
Once love, you've changed form, 
Now inflicting ghastly vengeance 
Upon God’s creations 
Oh! Hate! 


‘In spite of all resentment Scandal 
lurks 


ing her treacherous Yellow. 


then suddenly sallies forth wear- 
“Stealthily—lI see her, 
Creeping to the door, 
Have you ever seen 

Old lady Scandal before? 


‘Proudly, with stateliness of manner, 
she enters. ’Tis easily seen she was to 
the Purple born. 

‘“Watch this figure, 

Mark this grace, 

See the look of Dignity 
Stamped upon this face. 


“He comes as a thief—taking us away, 

Away from a world of laughter, joy, 
and play. 

Into each life he creeps, 

Be it king or be it bum, 

No one escapes Old Death 

When he decides to come. 

Here he comes!” 

As the 


with numerous conflicting impressions. 


pageant passes we are left 
Our counterparts have paraded, our re- 
actions have been displayed through 
color! 

Now they unite. And as we watch 
the colors fade into each other, we are 
wrapped in a pleasing blend of emotions. 

So endeth our pageant! 
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THE MAGIC OF ANGLES AND CURVES LENDS AN IMPRESSIVE SYMBOLISM TO 
THIS DESIGN FROM THE CHOUINARD SCHOOL OF ART, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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BOOK COVERS ARE EFFECTIVELY DESIGNED ALONG MODERN LINES, 
USING THE NEW LETTERING AND GEOMETRIC DECORATION 
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FOUR TYPICAL PAGES FOR JAMES STEPHEN'S BOOK, “ETCHED IN MOONLIGHT PAGI 
ARRANGEMENT AND ILLUSTRATION IS TREATED MODERNISTICALLY AS A CLASS PROBLEM 
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MODERN LETTERING FOR YOUR POSTER DESIGN IS ESSENTIAL SCHOOL ARTS OFFERS AN ALPHABET 
WHICH IS EFFECTIVELY COMBINED WITH THE ANGLES AND ECCENTRICITIES OF A DARING DESIGN 
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A MODERN ALPHABET OF LOWER CASE LETTERS YOU WILL FIND ‘ 
rHIS AN INTERESTING NEW VARIATION IN THE ART OF LETTERING 
Or 
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THE BLOCK ALPHABET IS ALWAYS POPULAR BECAUSE OF ITS SIMPLICITY AND EFFECTIVENESS 
HERE IS A MODERNISTIC VARIATION FOR YOUR UP-AND-COMING CLASS IN COMMERCIAL ART 
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CIRCULAR LETTERING CAN BE USED TO ADVANTAGE WITH MANY TYPES OF 
MODERN DESIGNS. DESIGNED BY M. ALVA FOR THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
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MODEL HOMES AND GARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED IN MINIATURE WERE A PROBLEM FOR A 
COURSE IN ART APPRECIATION AT THE DEERFIELD-SHIELDS TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, HIGHLAND 
PARK, ILLINOIS MARGARET KERFOOT, INSTRUCTOR 
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THE MODERNISTIC HUMAN FIGURE CAN BE DRAWN WITH A VERY FEW 
STROKES OF THE CRAYON ELOISE SAVANNAH, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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ENVOIE SON CATALOGUE FRANCO SUR DEMANDE 
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DESIGNS 


MODERN SPEED AND EFFICIENCY IS EPITOMIZED IN THESE FRENCH ADVERTISING 
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WOOD CUT DESIGN FOR ANNUAI 
HIGH SCHOOL, RIPON, CALIFORNIA 
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DIVISION PAGE BY STUDENTS OF RIPON 
rHE INSTRUCTOR IS NADEAN E. TUPPER 
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Home Architecture 


MARGARET KERFOOT 
Deerfield-Shields Township High School, Highland Park, Illinois 


NE of the first problems in the art 

appreciation course offered at Deer- 
field-Shields Township High School for 
high school sophomores, was home 
architecture and landscape design. The 
class spent two weeks visiting outstand- 
ing examples of beautiful homes and 
gardens, and supplemented this by the 
study and reading of current magazines 
and books on home design. Having 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
various types of architecture adaptable 
to the climate of the vicinity, the stu- 
dents set about the task of making the 
model homes. 

Each student was given manila 
paper, scissors, and pins, and with 
experimental cutting, folding, and pin- 
ning, finally evolved a semblance of the 
home of his particular choice. 
were entirely original while others com- 


Some 


bined details from several homes they 
had 


houses were first constructed of card- 


seen. Using these patterns the 
board put together with gummed wrap- 
ping paper. Care was taken that these 
should be solidly built so they would 
stand handling and wear. 

Then came the fun of finishing them, 
and each student developed individual 
differences. Gesso and sandpaper were 
used for stucco and plasterfinish. Bristol 
board cut into strips served as clap- 
while paper tile 
roofs, cut paper shingles, or tiny wooden 
shingles made from 


boards, corrugated 


match boxes 
stained strawberry boxes, topped the 
Windows 


or 


and 


houses. 


were cut out 





~ 


Ce 


finished with isinglass, behind which 
hung real curtains. Brick chimneys 
and walks were painted in red squares. 
Terrace porches were modeled of clay 
or marked off in half dry gesso. Window 
boxes and porch lamps added to the 
finished appearance. When all 
completed there thirty 
homes, some more attractive than others 
but all very substantial and realistic 
looking. 


were 


were model 


The problem of landscaping was next 
taken up. The log cabin which had been 
constructed entirely of twigs, gesso, and 
pebbles from the beach, had to have a 
natural rustic setting; the formal colonial 
house required trimmed trees and a 
formal garden; the English 
seemed best with an informal arrange- 
ment of flowers; the Norman stone house 


cottage 


needed sturdy surroundings. Ingenuity 
was called forth to think of materials to 
be used for the landscaping. Grass was 
made by dyeing sawdust, hedges from 
dipped sponges, green paper, or bits 
of evergreen. Trees and shrubs were 
erected on mounds of clay. Poplars 
were trimmed sponges, palm trees were 
cut from paper, and evergreen trees, 
which were trimmings of neighborhood 
trees, number of 


sprang in 


varieties. 


up any 

Walks were made of gesso, real peb- 
bles, square blocks of paper, sand, and 
painted red brick strips. Driveways 
were gray sifted pebbles or cinders, or 
gesso smoothed out to look like cement 

Birdhouses, sun dials, gazing globes, 
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MODERN CHAIRS FROM EUROPEAN DESIGNERS 
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COMFORTABLE AND SIMPLE LINES ARE USED IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF MODERN FURNITURE 
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swimming pools of tinfoil, and swim- 
ming pools of tin lids filled with water, 
rock gardens of all shapes, sizes and 
descriptions, sand tennis courts, Ivory 
soap statuettes, rustic wells, arbors, te: 
houses, gaily colored lawn umbrellas 
and steamer chairs made of matches and 
paper, of fringed 
plaid cloth, lawn furniture made of dyed 


colored hammocks 
match sticks or the paper-thin wooden 
sticks in 
tion problems, terrace furniture modeled 


used kindergarten construc- 
from clay, paper and wooden trellises 
with tiny 
entwined 


paper vines and _ flowers 
all these served to make the 
In the drying 


of 


homes more individual. 


yards, realistic articles Monday’s 


HUMAN FIGURE IN THE MODERN 
FULLERTON HIGH SCHOOL, 


ryPE 
FULLERTON, 


OF 


ILLUSTRATION. 
CALIFORNIA 


36 


washing waved on miniature clothes 


lines. Swings, slides and sand boxes 
stood in the play-yards and last, but not 
least, in front of every home stood the 
latest Woolworth The 


completed houses were eventually dis- 


automobile. 


played in the window of a local realty 
company and prizes were awarded to the 
first and second best. 

The students were very enthusiastic 
over the project, and with much pride 
displayed their work to the faculty of the 
high school at an exhibition tea. They 
have turned just as joyfully now to the 
task of planning, designing, and budget- 
ing the interior furnishings for these 


same houses. 

















A PROBLEM FOR 
LUCILE HINKLE, 


THE 
HEAD OF 


ART CLASSES OF 
ART DEPARTMENT 
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HUMAN FIGURES FROM PERUVIAN TEXTILE AND POTTERY DESIGNS 
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ART-FOR- THE-GRADE 


HELPS IN TEACHING 
ART TO THE CHILDREN 


ARTICLES-IDEAS FOR KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY GRADE TEACHERS 
INVITED FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 
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The Drawings of Children 


WILLA P. GRIFFIN 


Inde pe nde nce, 


N SPITE of their freshness, the draw- 

ings of children seem, to many people, 
hopelessly crude. Jn the landscapes 
children draw, trees and buildings lean 
at perilous angles, human beings loom 
far above their houses, while the walls of 
these houses seem often to be utterly 
revealing interior scenes 
The sky 
seems to float airily above the ground 


transparent, 
with unexpected frankness. 


with a blank space instead of a horizon. 
The branches of the trees are attached 
in many ways wonderful to behold, but 
seldom true to life. All objects are in 
one plane, there being no suggestion of 
perspective. 

Wild and fancifully unreal as the 
scenery is, it is nothing to the human 
beings the children draw. The whole 
figure is out of proportion and structur- 


ally impossible. Many of the important 





ore 


Vissourr 


parts of the body are calmly omitted as 
of 
equal coolness, placed in defiance of all 


no consequence; others are, with 


laws of anatomy. Fingers and toes of 
weird shapes are attached in a variety 
of ways to arms and legs that are even 
more wildly drawn. The human body 
in the drawings of children often seems 
to be startlingly transparent; objects on 
the other side of the person can be seen 
with ease. The noble features of man 
are caricatured cruelly, the mouth being 
the section of the face most frequently 
distorted. The nose is usually quite un- 


recognizable. The ears, when shown, 
are outstanding features of the figure 
The hair is invariably in a state of wild 
disorder. Details relatively unimpor- 
tant are unduly emphasized, but adults 
the 


children of 


are often amazed at satisfaction 


with which many normal 
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EXAGGERATION OF OUTSTANDING FEATURES AND OM SION OF THOSE UNNECESSARY TO REVEAL THE 


IDENTITY OF THE OBJECT DRAWN IS CHARACTERISTI( * CHILDISH DRAWINGS. DRAWINGS COLLECTED 
BY WILLA P. GRIFFIN, IN ENDENCE, MISSOURI 
1) 


ae 
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FAMILIAR OBJECTS ARE REDUCED TO THE SIMPLEST OF TERMS IN THE CRUDE 
DRAWINGS OF SMALL CHILDREN WILLIA P. GRIFFIN, INDEPENDENCE, MISSOURI 
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intelligence contemplate their finished 
drawings. 
Since children are naturally observant, 


even to the point of an insatiable 
curiosity, it seems incomprehensible 
that such departures from the ordinary 
should interfere so little with the 
children’s pride of accomplishment 


Every one responsible for the conduct of 
little children has had many occasions to 
deplore the accuracy of their charges in 
commenting on the physical peculiarities 
of acquaintances, and even of utter 
Many child 
barrassed his elders by remarks similar 
to those made by Little Red Riding 
Hood the 


successfully impersonating her grand- 


strangers. a has em- 


to wolf who was rather 


mother. The crudeness of the drawings 
is not due to imperfection of observa- 
tion, for the most observing of children 
guilty of the 
Nor is it due entirely 
of muscular 
control, for many seemingly atrocious 


are frequently most 
flagrant errors. 


to the non-development 


drawings are made with a definiteness 
of touch worthy of a better cause. 
From an adult point of view, there is 
nothing of value in a child’s drawing, 
but to the child himself, the same draw- 
This 


frame of mind lasts only until the adult 


ing is often highly successful. 


point of view is forced upon him. 

The adult and the child are judging 
the drawing by two entirely different 
standards. The adult demands a life- 
like portrait of the object drawn. To 
the child, this is neither necessary nor 
desirable. He wishes only to indicate 
the identity of the object drawn. If by 
one single touch, he can accomplish this, 
he is satisfied. He describes his object 
in fewest lines possible. His drawing is 
intended to represent, not to portray. 


12 
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Jutstanding features are emphasized 
fox the purpose of identification; other 
foxtures not so noticeable are omitted, 
since they would add nothing to the ease 
In method 
deseription, the child follows the ex- 
the illustrious 
briefly ‘‘the 
Juno,” “‘yellow-haired Menelaus,”’ 
Achilles.” 
uch a genius as Homer, though blind, 


identification. his of 


ample of Homer who 
mentions white-armed 
and 
~wift-footed Assuredly, 
could hardly have been unconscious of 
the faet that complete human bodies do 
With a 
sureness of touch attained only by the 
re: lly great, he drew a vivid picture of 
life If the 
great leave so much 
the 


not consist of single features. 


in the simplest of terms. 
Homer could to 
imagination and the intelligence of 
his readers, why cannot the child, in his 
dr:wings, rely upon the same qualities? 
If the adult is lacking in the general 
intelligence necessary to interpret the 
drawings of a child, that is not evidence 
that the method of drawing is at fault. 

The art of a child is a thing by 
lf,” someone has truthfully said. 
\s such it should be judged and not as 
the art of the adult. The child who has 
completed his drawing to his own satis- 
faction is sure to be puzzled and dis- 
couraged when it is judged by critics of 
another generation. An inquiry about 
the missing hands is, to him, anirrelevant 
question, for the hands, to him, had 
nothing to do with the subject. Either 
they were not in use at the time, or they 
would have been of no aid in the process 
of identification. What if his trees lean 
The important fact is that 
there were trees in that spot. Propor- 
tion, perspective, and perpendicularity 
after all, relatively unimportant in 
deseription, for they may be taken for 


its 


perilously? 


are 
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TO THE CHILD IT IS NEITHER NECESSARY NOR DESIRABLE THAT HIS DRAWINGS SHOULD PRESENT A 
LIFE-LIKE PORTRAIT OF THE OBJECT DRAWN HE CARICATURES THE OBJECT WITH THE SOLE PURPOSE 
OF REVEALING ITS IDENTITY 
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granted. 
so large as to render the parasol an en- 


The ruffles on a parasol may be 


cumbrance rather than a useful adjunct 
to the wardrobe. But the ruffles are, to 
the child, its distinguishing feature, so the 
ruffles occupy the principal place in its 
description, just as we would speak of a 
pink-ruffled parasol, and relegate to its 
well-deserved inconspicuousness the re- 
mainder of the parasol 

It can make difference the 
identification of a policeman if his body 


ho in 


be out of proportion and his features 


butt) 
prom 


and star be given sufficient 
inence. And this exaggeration of 
anding features is a characteristic 
= ‘ally childish drawings, for it is by 


ns, 


some -— 


outs 
of i 


me he of differences that descriptions 


are jmade, and not, as a rule, by re- 
sempblances. The other features are 
omigted, for they would add nothing to 
the fertainty of identification. Many an 
aduft could save his audience much 
tiregome detail if he would study the art 
of ‘%hildhood and make his _ verbal 
desgriptions as fresh, simple, and reveal- 
ing fas are the drawings of a little child. 





Children’s Design Pictures 


AND 


I 
ANN VAN NICE 


I niversily of ¢ hicago, ( ficago, Illinois 


crudely drawn, if only his helmet, 
JESSIE TODD 

HE children were anxious for the 

teacher to give them a suggestion 


for something to draw. For weeks they 
had drawn aeroplanes, boats, wars, and 
all of their other hobbies. The teacher 
offered this suggestion, ‘‘ All of you draw 
in pencil what you do when you get up 
in the morning.” 

Some the bed. 


Some drew the break- 


of them drew Some 
drew the shower. 
fast table. 


ticing. 


One depicted herself prac- 
The accompanying illustrations 
show the ideas they had. 

Then the teacher suggested that they 
make 
II. 


school. 


series. IJ. Going school. 


Ill. 


One drew the music class. 


a to 


Arriving. Some lesson in 


The pictures were shown to the fifth 


and sixth graders to inspire them to 
make simple designs for posters. They 


were delighted with the simple way in 
the 


The idea for a Thanksgiving Day poster 


whjich breakfast was represented. 


wits suggested to one boy, who thought 
off having Indians and Whites sitting 
arpund the table in this manner. And 
an 
putting 
thie cake on the middle of the table and 
faive rs all around. 


oe little girl found an idea for 


invitation to a birthday party, 


‘It is often more stimulating to 
older children to see the work of their 
‘“youngers”’ than it is for first and 


s¢econd graders to be shown the drawing 
of their elders. Whereas the 
the older 


advanced 
children 


technique of may 
discourage the beginners, the naive 


simplicity and ideas of the beginners 


are a stimulus to the older children. 
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CHILDREN'S DESIGN PICTI RES SUBMITTED BY JESSIE TODD AND ANN VAN NICH 
DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CALIFORNIA DESERT PLANTS ARE THE MOTIFS FOR THIS ALL-OVER 
DESIGN EVADNA KRAUS PERRY LA HABRA CALIFORNIA 
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ALL-OVER PATTERNS MADE BY PUPILS OF EVADNA KRAUS PERRY, LA HABRA, CALIFORNIA 
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THE USE OF CYLINDRICAL SECTIONS IN PROPORTIONING THE HUMAN FIGURE GIVES A FEELING OI! 
DEPTH WHICH ENABLES STUDENTS TO DRAW ACTION FIGURES WITH GREATER EASE THE IDEA HAS 
BEEN DEVELOPED BY AGNES HUSTON, CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Figures Through the Grades 


MARIE LEWIS 


Supervisor of Art, Casper, Wyoming 


pe )M the time children are first able 
to grasp a pencil in their chubby 
little hands, they try to draw human 
figures. Figures which to us look very 
queer and out of proportion, but which 
to them appear as a symbol of their 
idea and therefore perfect in conception. 
This free expression is a perfectly natural 
tendency and should be encouraged. 
Children can, however, be given many 
more tactful suggestions as to how they 
‘an improve their drawings than teach- 
ers generally give. Especially is this 
true in the lower grades. 

There has been much said against 
instructing children. Free expression 
with no guidance has become a slogan 
in many schools. However, my experi- 
ence has been that free expression com- 
bined with help as it is needed is of much 
greater value to the child than free 
expression alone. In our school system, 
each child is free to create, yet he has 
actual knowledge to back up his drawing 
as well as imagination to furnish his 
ideas. As soon as a child realizes that 
his work is not as good as he would like 
to have it, and that he does not know 
how to improve it, he becomes panicky 
and refuses to draw, saying that he can’t 
draw anyway, so why should he try. 

The creative impulse of a child can 
easily be killed in two ways. First, by 
the teacher’s over-criticizing a piece of 
work, or by doing so tactlessly. Second, 


by not giving enough constructive 
comment so that the child is able to 
advance. Like all adults placed in 


49 


the child 
dissatisfied with his poorly 


a similar situation, soon 
becomes 
sketched work, and if he does not know 
how to correct it he, through the loss 
of his confidence, discourages himself 
against future attempts at drawing. 

Above all things the creative impulse 
must be kept alive. This can be done 
only through the slow building up of the 
child’s technique in the expression of his 
own ideas, so that when he reaches the 
extremely critical stage, which begins 
around the fourth grade, he will not be 
discouraged and turn to copying draw- 
ings from magazines and books, but 
have the self assurance and confidence to 
forge ahead with his own drawing. 

One of the chief aims of elementary 
school art work should be to furnish a 
foundation for drawing which will 
enable the child to draw independently 
of his teacher and not be tied down to a 
dictated class lesson. This requires the 
building up of a large graphic vocabu- 
lary, of which the human figure is an 
important element. 

As long as children continually try to 
draw figures, it is necessary that we point 
out a few easy steps toward good figure 
drawings, which will enable the student 
to express himself freely. Never should 
a teacher do the child’s work for him. 
As instructors, train 
children to be independent of us. 


we should our 
For 
this reason, I am suggesting a definite 
program, which begins in first grade 
and ends in the high school, in the study 


of figures in the public schools. 
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GRADES 1-2 
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GRADES 3-+ 



































OVAL FIGURE CONSTRUCTION FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES. DEFINITE PROGRESSIVE STEPS USING 
THE OVAL AS A BASIS HAVE BEEN WORKED OUT BY MARIE LEWIS, SUPERVISOR OF ART, CASPER, 
WYOMING, FOR ALL GRADES FROM THE FIRST YEAR ELEMENTARY THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 
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GRADES 5-8 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
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OVAL FIGURES MORE COMPLETE IN DETAIL BUT BASED ON THE SAME PRINCIPLE AS THE SIMPLER 
FIGURES FOR THE GRADES ARE USED IN TEACHING FIGURE DRAWING TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS BY 
MARIE LEWIS 
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In the first and second grades, figures 
are used constantly in the illustration of 
stories and in free expression lessons. I 
am suggesting the following method of 
drawing figures for these two years of 
life. I have found that 
figures are much more satisfactory than 
stick figures, because of the inability of 


school oval 


children to see a three dimensional form 
in the single straight lines used in stick 
figure drawing. While in drawing an 
oval for an arm, or leg, the child feels 
that there is actually something solid 
about which he can draw the various 
parts of a costume. An oval looks more 
like a head and a neck than does a circle 
or a straight line. In art schools, stick 
figure drawings have been discarded for 
the more substantial-looking oval forms; 
why should not the public schools do the 
Action can be expressed in both 
have the 
in 


same? 
equally well. 
over 


So the ovals 
advantage the stick 
solidity, three dimensions, towards which 


figures 


all drawings must strive. 
For practice work 
figures, have the children use a black 


on plain oval 
crayola on as large a piece of paper as 
possible. The ideal way is to use paper 
which is about two feet high and comes 
in rolls (typical wrapping paper). Tack 
a strip of this paper all the way around 
the room, with the bottom of it resting 
upon the blackboard ledge, so that it 
will be the right height for children to 
stand in front of and draw upon. Ex- 
plain to the children that they must 
work large, and that the head of their 
figures should come about to the top, 
and the feet about to the bottom of the 


paper. This type of work can be made 
into attractive friezes or borders for the 
room. 

In figure sketching for the lower 


grades, it is easiest to work from the 
head down to the feet, gauging all pro- 
portions by the head. (As this type of 
figure drawing is only a foundation for 
the clothing, have the children use very 
Sketch the head in with a 
circular movement of the hand, used in 
writing, tracing the oval two or three 
times to get it as accurately drawn 
If the children are drawing at 
their seats on small-sized paper, be sure 
that the papers are placed straight up 
and down on their desks; otherwise when 


light lines.) 


as 


possible. 


the figure is complete, it will be slanting 
on the paper, and look as though it is 
falling over. Now draw a straight line 
from the head to the bottom of the 
paper. This is a plumb line which is 
used as a guide to the child to help keep 
the figure he is drawing upright. 

In these grades, details such as neck 
and hips are omitted, so that the large 
oval for the body is joined directly to 
the head. The size of this oval for the 
torso is twice that of the head. It 
comparatively easy for children to make 


is 


this measurement by placing the thumb 
of the right hand at the bottom of the 
head oval, and the first finger at the top. 
Then 
keeping the fingers in this position move 


This gives the size of the head. 


them down two heads from the chin and 
make a line with the crayola. This gives 
the size that the body oval should be. In 
drawing this oval, as in that of the head, 
make two or three light ovals. 

The leg is divided into three parts 
upper and lower limbs, and the foot. 
Each section of the limb is one and one- 
half heads tall. 
down the leg will go, take the head 


Thus in finding how far 


measurement again and measure down 
two heads from the bottom of the torso 
oval and then draw a line slightly above 
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the place the mark would come. This 
will make the upper leg approximately 
one and one-half heads high. The oval 
should be drawn from the outside of the 
hip in to the center line, as the knees 
touch when an individual is standing in a 
straight forward position. 

For the lower leg, measure with the 
fingers the height of the upper leg and 
measure down from the bottom of the 
upper leg oval; then make a dot. The 
oval for the lower leg is not as thick as 
that of the upper leg. The feet are small 
ovals, a little bit smaller than the head 
oval in height and much narrower. 

The arms are also divided into three 
parts by nature; thus it is convenient to 
make three ovals for the arms. The arm 
extends down half way between hip and 
knee. The upper arm should begin far 
enough down on the torso oval to indi- 
sate the shoulder. Both upper and lower 
arms are the same length. The hand is 
an oval, half the size of the head. 

The oval figure for the third and 
fourth grade is made the same as that for 
first and second grades except that a 
small oval for the neck is added as in the 
diagram. 

There is an entire change in the figure 
drawing used from the fifth to the eighth 
grades. Action figures are used from the 
beginning by children, but by this time 
they are more critical of their work, 
thus an entirely different method of 
drawing must be used. 

The average figure is around seven 
and one-half heads high. The head is 
made first. Then measure with the 
fingers the height of the head. Measure 
this distance six times below the head 
and make a dot. The feet are made with 
small ovals below this line, one on each 





side of a central plumb line. Measure 
half way between the head and the feet. 
Make a dot. The base of the hip oval 
should rest on this line. The head, feet, 
and hips are the three focal points for an 
action figure, or a straight forward pose. 
If these three ovals are placed correctly 
the figure will express the desired action. 
The neck is one-half a head tall. The 
torso oval is made a little larger through 
the top for the shoulders and narrower 
towards the bottom for the waist. The 
legs and arms are made the same as in 
grades three and four. 

In high school, the same general plan 
is followed as was used in grades five 
to eight. By this time, however, much 
more detail can be added. The first 
three steps are the same as before—the 
placing of the three focal points, head, 
feet, and hips. The only change in the 
drawing of the figure comes in the torso, 
which divided into three parts 
shoulders and chest, abdomen, and hips. 
The horizontal shoulder oval is rather 
distorted to indicate the chest. The 
abdomen oval is rather round. It over- 
laps the hip and shoulder symbols. The 
upper leg is the same as before. How- 
ever, the lower leg should show the 
gastrocnemius muscle, which appears 
just below the knee on the back side 
of the leg, but which shows from all 
viewpoints. 


is 


This progression of figures has been 
used for the past two years in the public 
schools of Casper, Wyoming. It 
met with great success in both the high 


has 


and elementary schools. Only the front 
upright position has been discussed in 
this article. The side position, action 
figures, and animal drawings have been 
left for later articles 
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NOTEBOOK COVERS IN A GAY DESIGN MAKE AN EXCELLENT ART PROBLEM FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
GRADES 4 MODERN NOTE IN THE DESIGN ADDS AN ELEMENT OF NOVELTY FOR THE CHILDREN 
MARY JANE EDINGTON EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 
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ACTION FIGURES CAN BE DEVELOPED EASILY USING CUT PAPER AS THE MEDIUM OF EXPRES- 
SION. LAURA BAIRNSON, ART INSTRUCTOR, JEFFERSON SCHOOL, LENNOX, CALIFORNIA 
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A Perspective Concept 


MARCIA A. NEWTON 
Tipton, Iowa 


OR some time I have been working 
under the conviction that a perspec- 
tive concept could be built up even with 
children of the first grade, and the re- 
sults that I received this year have con- 
vinced me that it is not only possible but 
that it brings results far superior to 
what I had, at first, supposed possible. 
The first year I presented the work in 

a very similar method to all the grades 
from first through the fourth. We dis- 
cussed how objects or people changed in 
appearance as they came toward us. 
Even the smallest one in first grade 
realized that the size appears to change. 
We discussed the of the 
pavement as we ride along in a car, the 
size of trees as we drive past them, and 


appearance 


similar familiar phenomena that any 
child notices. This took up a full half 
hour period. They all wanted to watch 
on the way home to see what happened 
as they walked or drove along the street. 

On the next day we discussed their 
experiences on the way home and then I 
asked them to show me how they would 
measure with their hands the height of a 
child near them and one down on Main 
Street, three blocks away. When they 
all realized that their hands would be 
much closer together for the one at a 
distance, I asked them which hand they 
would move, the top, or lower, or both. 
Of course, most of them thought only 
one, and the top one, at first, so we had a 
child stand in front of the aisle between 
each two rows and walk slowly to the 
board and back while the others meas- 


56 


ured. 
both 
grades soon realized that 
toward a spot level with their eyes. 
Earlier in the fall they had all studied 
tree forms so we took landscape scenes 


Very soon they all realized that 
The 


they came 


hands must move. older 


with trees of various distances from us. 
Most of the children live in the country 
and we can see country landscape from 
our school windows. The 
could be worked out with autos or build- 


same idea 
ings in the city. Among the accompany- 
ing drawings is an example of the 
pictures done in first grade. 

In the first grades, I felt this was as 
much as they could understand, but in 
the older grades I went farther. 
instance, in the fourth grade classes we 
discussed first the width of the rows of 
desks in the front and back of the room. 
We measured with our hands 
widths, the height of the blackboards 


For 


these 


and all widths that recede, some of them 
even suggested the boards of the floor. 
As I measured with them, I slanted a 
yardstick along the lines of the ceiling 
and window panes and one fourth grader 
excitedly informed us that he watched 
and all my lines went to a point right 
ahead of me. I had not dared hope that 
they would discover the vanishing point 
in fourth grade, but here it was and they 
wanted to use it. This year we con- 
tinued with our discoveries and Figure 2 
shows one of the best, but there were not 
more than six of the seventy pictures 
not show that the children 


which do 


realized the principle. This was done in 
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4 PERSPECTIVE CONCEPT SIMPLE ENOUGH TO BE TAUGHT TO FIRST GRADE CHILDREN IS DESCRIBED 
IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE BY MARCIA A. NEWTON, TIPTON, IOWA. ABOVE ARE CHILDREN 8 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS WORKED OUT UNDER HER TEACHING METHOD 


or 
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the same class that discovered the 
vanishing point, fifth grade now. 

The third grade classes became inter- 
ested in drawing houses so we turned the 
study they had made the year before to 
work here. First, I had them draw a 
house as they conceived it without study; 
then by experimenting with boxes we 
found that we could in no way see two 
opposite ends at the same time, so we 
turned one corner toward us and dis- 
cussed the three visible corners. 

We next looked out the window and 
discussed the the next lot. 


With their former discoveries of dimin- 


house on 


ishing heights they soon realized that 
the corner nearest appears the tallest, 
the farthest appears the shortest, that 
the line for the nearest 
down farther on the paper and is highest 
while the farthest corner is higher at the 


corner comes 


bottom and lower at the top. One of the 


accompanying drawings shows the re- 
sults given by a child of average talent, 
and another shows the work of a talented 
child. Their greatest difficulty was with 
the roof, but after discussion and study 
of the house and of their neighbor’s 
work most of them got fair results even 
Since this was an experiment, I 
stayed in the front of the room and did 
not look at their work until it was passed 
in. 


here. 


This year I am carrying the same 
method up into my junior high school 
classes, and I find the interest and un- 
derstanding have increased immensely 
from one of the dryest, most sighed-over 
a subject for vital experimen- 
I used to sigh over it myself, but 
and I look forward to the time 
third grade is in junior high 
use the laws of perspective 


lessons to 
tation. 
no longer, 
when the 
and can 
unconsciously and freely. 





LINOLEUM 


BLOCK 


PRINT 


BY M. ALVA 
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DESIGN FOR A WOODEN TOY MADE BY A PUPIL OF DOROTHEA BUSHNELI 
WOODROW WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, EUGENI OREGON 
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GRADES I ANDI 


PRIMARY SCHOOL DESIGN PICTURE OF “LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD.’ CHILDREN OFTEN FIND IT SIMPLER 
TO ILLUSTRATE IN DESIGN PICTURES THAN TO MAKE ABSTRACT SKETCHES JESSIE TODD, UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ANIMALS MADE BY PASTING CLIPPED WOOL OR RAVELED YARN TO OUTLINE DRAWINGS BELOW ARE 
rwoO OUTLINE SKETCHES SHOWING INTERESTING VARIATIONS OF THE PROBLEM ELTA STRICKLAND, 
LINCOLN PARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Clipped Wool Animals 


ELTA ST 


RICKLAND 


Lincoln Park, New Jersey 


HE little woolly puppies and soft- 
furred rabbits shown on the 
page will delightful 
problem for your fourth grade artists, 


op- 
posite make a 
who have become perhaps a bit bored 
with the routine class work. All children 
love pets, and when this problem is 
assigned enthusiasm will run high. 

Have the 
animals in simple outline, and then ask 
the pupils to bring to class bits of colored 


class practice drawing 


yarn and black and brown wool from 
sweaters or stockings. Ordi- 
nary library should then 
spread over a small surface at a time 
inside the outlines of the animals, and 


raveled 


paste be 


the close clipped wool pasted down 
Yarn cut 
very short makes a fine fuzzy puppy, 
while wool cut from raveled sweaters 


firmly before the paste dries. 


makes excellent Airedales and little curly 
poodles. 

As the children work, they will wish to 
widen their range of subjects and, in this 


old 


from 


way, they will fashion all their 
the kingdom 


King Lion to Old Sis Goose. 


friends in animal 


This animal problem can be corre- 
lated with reading in many interesting 
The 


creating their favorite animal characters 


ways. children will delight in 


from “‘Unele Remus” and the Thornton 
They 


and 


W. Burgess stories, for example. 

will illustrate ‘‘Winnie-the-Pooh”’ 
the “Doctor Doolittle’ series, and per- 
haps Aesop’s Fables, or work out a 
circus project complete even to zebras 
cut out of cardboard and striking in 
black 


stripes. 


and white close-clipped yarn 

Or a correlation of this project with 
nature study will be valuable, and make 
nature study infinitely more interesting. 
Every teacher can add original varia- 
tions to this problem and she will find 
that her pupils will be as ingenious as 
she could wish in developing the possi- 
bilities of this animal problem. 





CARTOONING MAY 
BY ELTA STRI¢ 


BE 
KLAND, 





CORRELATED WITH 


rHIsS 
NEW 


PROBLEM 


LINCOLN PARK, JERSEY 
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MODERN DESIGN WITH AN UNDER SEA MOTIF MISS E. T. KEMP, GAREY SCHOOL, 
POMONA, CALIFORNIA, ART INSTRUCTOR; MISS IDA J. WEBSTER, ART DIRECTOR 
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Address List of Sources of Supplies 


(SIXTH INSTALLMENT) 


PUBLICATIONS AND MATERIALS 
FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 


Prepared by GERTRUDE F. anv Recinatp P. Baker 


Publishers’ Note: This list was compiled by Mr. and Mrs. Baker 
during the time when they were doing special work at Teachers 
College, Columbia, during 1928. 
anxious to have any comments you may have about this list or 


about any of the firms appearing on this list. 
The School Arts Magazine. 


additions are invited. 


The publishers are especially 


Corrections and 





—=—- Art Craft Supplies —— 


Continued from December 1930 Issue 


3. Jewelry, Metal Craft and Graphic Art Supplies 


Acme Finpine Co. 

Jewelers Findings 

64 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN Type Founpsrs Co. 

Printing Equipment and Supplies 

300 ener my med Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

(Education Dept.) 

Breck EnaGravine Co. 

Cuts, Layouts, Designing and Lettering 

461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Betcuer & Loomis Harpware Co. 

Jewelers and Craft (Metal Work) Supplies 

83-91 Weybosset St., Providence, R. I. 
Besiey, Cuar.zs, Co. 

Copper, Brass, German Silver 

19 South Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
BincHaM Brotuers Co. 

Printers Rollers 

406 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 
BiInGLeR, CHARLES F. 


Wood Block Tools, Wood and Linoleum 


Blocks 
182 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Boxer, H., anv Co. 
Tool Stee 
101 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 
Braun-KNEcHT-HEMANN Co. 
Inexpensive Specimens of the Various 
Metallic Ores 


584 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 
BurraLto Dentat Mra. Co. 

Art Metalwork Tools and Equipment 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cauirornia Ink Co. 

Printers Inks, etc 

San Francisco, Calif. 
CHANDLER AND BARBER 

Art Metalwork Tools and Equipment 

122 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Coss, W. R., Co. 

Jewelers’ Findings 

11 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
Conkuin, T. E., Brass & Coprsr Co. 


J obber 
54 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
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Cross AND BEGUELIN 
Pins, Joints and Catches; Wholesale J obbers 
15 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


Depericxk’s, J. H., Sons 
Gold, Silver, Platinum, Wire and Solders 
44 Gold St., New Y ork, ie A 


Dez, THomas J. 
Gold, Silver, Platinum, Wire and Solders 
5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Drxon, Ws., Inc. 
Jewelers’ Tools and Supplies 
110 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 
36 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
32-36 E. Kinney St., Newark, N. J. (Sales 
Dept.) 
DoEHRMANN, GEORGE J. 
Jewelry Findings 
15 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
Drew, JoserH L., & Son 
Dealers in Precious Metals 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Ducommun Harpware Co. 
J obbers, Copper, Brass, etc. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Epwakrps, James W., Co. 
Art Metalwork Tools and Equipment 
323 Geary St., San Francisco, Calif. 
EsposiTerR VARNI Co. 
Lapidaries: Semi-precious Stones 
15 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
Essa, F. J. 
Semi-precious Stones 
126 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
Fritz Dana AND Brown 
Jobbers; Copper, Brass, etc. 
441 Pearl St., New York, N. Y 
FREEMAN, Pair Co., INc. 
Jobbers: Copper and Brass 
92 Bowery, New York, N. Y. 
Fritz BroTHEers 
Copper, Brass, etc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fuuuer, Geo. H. anp Son Co. 
Jewelers’ Findings 
2 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 








GESSWEIN, Pau H. anp Co. 
Jewelers’ Tools and Supplies 
35 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER Co. 
Hardware, Tools 


133 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


HANDY AND HARMAN 
Silver, Gold, Platinum 
82 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 
57 Williams St., New York, N. Y. 
Harris, SAMUEL Co. 
Copper, Brass and German Silver 
23 South Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 


*Herpers, H. F. 
Jewelers’ and Craft Workers’ Materials and 
Supplies 
18 Crawford St., Newark, N. J. 
Hoyt Merat Co., THE 
Sheet Brittania Metal, Pewter 
Boatman’s Bank Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


HunNGERFORD, V. T., Brass & Copprr Co. 
Jobbers, Copper and Brass 
80 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
Hussy, C. G. ann Co. 
Copper and Brass 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
JENSEN, GEORGE 
Handmade Silver, Inc. 
169 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
A Trade Publication 
239 West 30th St., New York, N. Y. 


JOHNSON, J. AND Co. 
Engravers Supplies, Boxwood, etc. 
125 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 


Jounson, 8. C., AND Son 
Copper Finishing Wax 


Racine, Wisc. 


KRENZ, OSCAR 
Copper and Brass 
626 Bryant St., San Francisco, Calif. 


LINOLEUM-BLocK PrintiInG Suppiy Co. 
Tools, Type-High Linoleum Blocks 
227 Bidwell Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


*LOEFFLER, Moritz 
Batik, Carving, and Leather Tools 
99 Liberty St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Maiaenp, O. J. Co. 
Printers’ Rollers 
356 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 
Marcuer, Geo. H. 
Jewelry Supplies 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
MARSHALL, C. AND E. 
Jewelers’ Tools, Equipment, and Supplies, 
Sterling Silver, etc. 
Mellars Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
May, CHARLES & Son 
Jewelers’ Tools and Supplies 
373 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
MARWEDEL, C. W. Co. 
Art Metalwork Tools and Equipment 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Mercer, Ws. A. & Co. 
Precious and Semi-Precious Stones 
62 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
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MERCHANT AND Evans Co. 
Copper, Brass, etc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Metat Crarts Suppty Co. 
Art Metal Work Equipment and Supplies 
37 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 


MEeETALSMITHS SuHop, INnc., THE 
Hand Forged Lighting Fixtures, Hardware, 
Lanterns, etc. 


30 West 15th St., New York, N. Y. 


NortToN JEWELRY Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


OakeEs, EpWARD 
Stones, Handwrought Jewelry 
44 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Orr AND Lockett HARDWARE Co 
Art Metalwork Tools and Equipment 
71 Randolph St., Chicago, II. 


Paciric Gem Co. 
Semi-precious Stones 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
PaLescuuck, B. 
Russian Brass Shop 
22 Allen St., New York, N. Y. 
PATTERSON BROTHERS 
J obbers; Sheet ( ‘opper and Brass 
27 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
PauLson, Henry, AND Co. 
Art Metalwork Tools and Equipment, Pin 
Stems, Joints, Catches and Findings 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
PERKINS, TINA 
Silver Costume Jewelry, Gifts 
$35 West 119th St., New York, N. Y. 
PLATT, CHARLES S8., Co. 
Precious Metals, Gold and Silver Refiners 
29 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 
REED AND BARTON 
Silversmiths, Pewter, Sheet Brittania Metal 
Taunton, Mass. (Works and Eexc. Offices) 
4 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
1014 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
418 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
5 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl 
222 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 
140 Geary St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Ruxton, Putip, Inc. 
Printers’ Inks 
432 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. (Ser- 
vice Station) 
220 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
(Offices) 
Scovitt Mra. Co. 
Copper, Brass and German Silver 
208 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
SELLERS, JoHN & Sons 
Tools, Engravers’ Supplies 
75 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 
Simson BROTHERS 
Jewelers’ Findings 
125 Canal St., New York, N. Y. 
STANDARD Routine Mitts, Ine. 
Pewter, Lead and Zinc Products 
363 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
STEEL ENGRAVERS Supp ty Co. 
Zinc and Copper Plates 
16-20 Stuben St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


*See Index, back of Magazine 
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New Books Relating to Art 


Copper Work, by Augustus F. Rose. Publishers, 
Metal Crafts Publishing Co., Providence, R. I. 
Price, $3.50. 

This book, first published in 1906, has now gone 
into its eighth edition. From a few over 100 pages 
the book has grown to 192 pages and there are many 
new illustrations. It would be difficult to find a more 
complete guide for instruction in metal crafts. 
“Copper Work” has become the standard for public 
summer schools, camps, private schools, 
colleges and universities—wherever this character of 
manual arts has been adopted. The eighteen 
chapters describe fully the various processes in the 
making of many useful articles. Little attention is 
given to drills—or frills—it is a practical book. 
Copper work as a school subject has become so 
popular that boys and girls find a fascination in 
working at these problems. 

The author is well known in the East as the pioneer 
in the art of metal crafts for public schools. As a 
teacher in the Providence High School, Head of the 
Jewelry and Silver Smithing Department of the 
Rhode Island School of Design, and now Director of 
Manual Arts in the Providence Schools, Mr. Rose 
has advanced with the subject. It probably is true 
that the author of “Copper Work” is better equipped 
for writing such a book than any man in the country. 
It may be recommended without reservation. 


schools, 


MeEcHANICAL Drawina, Books I and II, by 
Horace E. Boggy. Publishers, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, N. Y. Price, 60 cents each. 

Before reading the book it is well to know some- 
thing about the author. His training and reputation 
are quite essential. Mr. Boggy, the author of these 
courses in mechanical drawing, is Head of the 
Drafting Department, Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indiana. The high standard of the 
Indianapolis schools and the emphasis placed upon 
manual training is sufficient evidence of the fitness 
of its instructors for their technical duties. Mr. 
Boggy has gone at the problem of outlining the ele- 
ments of mechanical drawing in a very comprehen- 
sive as well as simple manner. The explanations sup- 
ported by their legible drawings should make it easy 
for students of ordinary intelligence to make rapid 
progress in mechanical drawing. The material in 
Book I is intended to be completed in a single term. 
Book II is for the second term. 
Books III and IV which will carry the student 
through the year. Problems increase in difficulty 
from book to book and at the end of the year 
students have a very practical working knowledge 
of the fundamentals of mechanical drawing. 


Indianapolis, 


In preparation are 


HANpIcRAFT, Simplified Procedure and Projects by 
Lester Griswold. Published by the author. 320 pages, 
»x 744 inches; three hundred projects 
Price, $1.00. 


and four 
iundred illustrations. 
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BASKETRY MATERIALS 
FOR SCHOOL USE — POSTAGE PREPAID 


Colored Reed, 15c rolls. Best quality in all Popular Colors. 
White, 15¢ Rolls or Pounds. Discount on large orders. 
Wooden Basket and Lamp Bases, Hanging Basket Frames, 
Tray Glass and Cloth, Colored Wooden Beads for Trim- 
ming. Sample roll, instruction sheet and price list only 15c. 


MARJORIE A. SPAULDING 








4th Street Dept. S. Phillipsburg, Kansas 
A¢co POWDER OR 
ATIK DYES LIQUID 


(Recognized Standard) 


BEAUTIFUL BATIK PATTERNS 


Write for Information—Free 


BACHMEIER & CO., INC., Dept. 10 
436 West 37th Street New York City 








The Best Schools Use Our Colours 







Oil Colour 
Water Colours 
Canva 
Bru : (WINSOR 
tichiny MINSOR 
Tor l 
Smock 
Drawing 
Instrument 


Write for folder of items interesting you, and dealer's name 


Winsor & Newton, Inc. 31 E eee 17th Street 


New York 








LEATHERWORK 


made easy for teacher and student 
Each WILDERCRAFT Lesson 
Sheet gives instructions for 
making some useful article; 
also a price list of leathers, laces, 
snaps, modeling and stamping tools. 
Write for a free copy. 
Sample cards of Craft Leathers for 5 cents 
Over 50 years experience assures 
satisfactory service and quality 


WILDER & COMPANY 


1038 Crosby St. Chicago, Ill. 
Established 1877 











PINE NEEDLE BASKETRY 


by LINNA-LOEHR-MILLIKEN 
A complete and fully illustrated instruction book giving full 
directions for making baskets, trays, etc., from Pine Needles 
and Wire Grass. Price $1.50 postpaid 
Send for free catalogues, Basketry Materials, Looms, and 
Block Printing upplies. 
J. L. HAMMETT CO. Cambridge, Mass. 














Toor” for 


— tam mm Bloch lock Casings 
and Tooled Leather 
MORITZ LOEFFLER picomacia.n. 














While this book might be classified as a catalogue 
—it is that—it is in reality a textbook for workers 
in leather, celluloid, metal, wood, batik, rope and 
cordage, and in primitive Indian crafts. Mr. Griswold 
has had a very wide experience among the Indians 
and in camp life; is an expert in all the arts and crafts 
so thoroughly reviewed in his book, and enjoys the 
friendship of men noted for their interpretation of 
the Redman and his accomplishments. One dollar 
could not be better spent than in purchasing 
Mr. Griswold’s “Handicraft.” 


2, 
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Robert Weeks de Forest 


Rospert WEEKS DE Forest, president of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, died in New York at 
the age of eighty-four. Mr. de Forest, whose death 
followed soon after that of Dr. Edward Robinson, 
director of the Metropolitan Museum, was president 
for eighteen years. 

Born on Charles Street, Mr. de Forest lived all his 
life in Greenwich Village, and when he died his 
residence was at 7 Washington Square, North. He 
was fond of speaking of his boyhood days when he 
flew a kite in the meadow which is now Madison 
Square Park, and of his trips up Broadway on a high 
bicycle before the days of traffic jams. A direct 
descendant of the “indefatigable Walloon,” Jesse de 
Forest, whose statue stands in Battery Park, he was 
called “‘Abou Ben Adhem,” because his name “led 
all the rest”’ in civic and welfare work. 

His interest in art was manifested early in his 
career and it took the form of systematic and 
intelligently directed efforts to make the best 
examples of art available for the enjoyment and 
culture of the general public. His gift of the Ameri- 
can wing in 1924 was regarded as one of the most 
important developments in the history of the 
museum. Mr. de Forest believed that the Hudson- 
Fulton exhibition of 1909 had demonstrated that 
American decorative art had a place in the museum. 
At that time it did not contain a single piece of early 
native furniture. He began to lay plans for a wing 
with original American rooms, where furniture could 
be displayed in historic sequence. 

“Not a single room we have here,” Mr. de Forest 
said at the time of the opening, “would have endured 
had we not given it a refuge place. Here it will 
always maintain its identity. We have rescued from 
an undeserved oblivion what our forefathers created 
in the interests of beauty.” 

As president of the Municipal Art Commission he 
helped preserve artistic objects, promoted the 
adornment of the city and prevented as far as possi- 
ble its disfigurement by unworthy structures. He 
was for many years president of the American Feder- 
ation of Arts. 

“For about twenty-five years,” said William 
Sloane Coffin, secretary of the trustees of the Metro- 
politan Museum, ‘Mr. de Forest has determined to 
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a very large extent the policy of the Metropolitan -_ “2 
Museum. Its extraordinary growth during that 
period testifies to the confidence of New York in the 
wisdom of his policies. Interested in every detail, 
always accessible to each member of the staff, the 
great purpose of his life was the development of the 
museum, particularly on the side of the applied arts 
and popular education in art. He was among the 
first to fully realize the important part played by 
museums in the public school system and of the 
great services which a museum may render to the art 
trades which form so important a part of the 
commercial life of New York City. The gift of the 
American wing by Mr. and Mrs. de Forest is splen- 
did proof of their love for American art, their pride 
in its traditions, and their desire to glorify the 
American home, complete in its furnishings.” 
—The Art Digest, May 15, 1931 
“ 

THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTs is planning 
a traveling exhibit for the Fall, showing many of the 
designs with photographs of the specimens used as 
sources of inspiration. It is proposed to send this 


exhibit to the principal cities throughout the ae? 
country. Lo€2-<_ 


Running the range from student to 
eminent artist... all have the same 
thing to say about Strathmore Papers 
and Boards. They like the surface... 
clean, right of texture, and free from 
blemish. But the quality isn’t all on 
the surface. It runs deep. It permits 
frequent and hard erasures. Naturally, 
too, it makes Strathmore not only 





“Strathmore Paper is more than part of 
the picture. It is part of the inspiration.” 





} more satisfactory to use, but also more 
economical. We shall be glad to send 
you, without cost or obligation, a 
5 sample book of Strathmore Artists’ 
1 
Papers and Boards. 
STRATHMORE PAPER CoMmMPANY 
‘ DEPT. SC-Q, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
n “PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE” 
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Miss Evelyn Van Horn of 56 Overlook Road, 
" Upper Montclair, New Jersey, is seen above with 
her original drawings which won for her the first 
Costume Prize in the ‘Persian Design Competi- 7) 
tion” conducted by the Brooklyn Museum. Miss 
‘ Van Horn, who is a student of the Traphagen School ST R Al 4 M O R E 

of Fashion, at 1680 Broadway, New York, took her 

inspiration from the design layout on a Persian plate Art tints # 
in the recent exhibition of Persian craftmanship at 


the Brooklyn Museum, as illustrated in the photo- 
graph. 
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Art Leathercraft Classes Leathercraft Clubs 
Special Classes in Leathercraft 

Illustrated catalogue and sample card of leathers free on 
The experience of our Program Service Depart- 
ment is at your disposal. 


request. 


Cc. 
141-143 N. 4th Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


LEA 


THERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Everything needed for 


W. DANNENHAUER 











Columbia Cnibversity | hone 


DRAWING direct from author. Reduced fees. 
MAINE ART SCHOOL, Box 447, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


Please inform me of famous new way to paint from 


nature. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


course in 


S.A.M. 9-31 
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IRVINGTON- NEW JERSEY 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO U.S. DISTRIBUTING OFFICE 








. The only monthly 
magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to design. 

|A necessity for Pro- 

gressive Art Teachers 
Numerous large illustrations 
Bound volumes of DESIGN and our 
Decorative Arts Collection are im- 
portant features for every library. 


CLUB OFFERS 


may 193" 











||! 


60c each $6.00 yearly 


HII Keramic Studio Pub. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 





PRINTS and MINIATURES ————— 


in colors of the originals can be made at P rices offered i 
puzzle to 5 
if you are not already familiar with them. Also the 8-page 
folder with description and prices of both Museum Prints 


and Miniatures. 
307 South Franklin St. Syracuse, New York 


ill te 


HOW MUSEUM “a 


achers of art! Send for samples of miniatures 


GEORGE H. CLARK 














ART TEACHERS Send for our catalog 


CREATIVE IDEAS 





It contains illustrated descriptions of our ArT 
Pusuications for teaching Drawing and Design. 
FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY, Publishers 
736 West 173rd Street ..... New York City 











An Indian’s Description of Gold and the 
White Man from ‘‘The Mine with the 
Iron Door,” by Harold Bell Wright 


“THE sTRENGTH of the Indian was the red 
strength of the mountains and deserts and forests 
and streams. The Indian is dying because the 
white man stole his red strength and turned it into a 
white man’s strength, which is yellow gold. But the 
white man’s yellow strength is his weakness. In the 
golden flower of his greatness are the seeds of his 
decay. For gold, your people destroy the forests 
tear down the mountains—dry up or poison the 
streams—lay waste the grass lands and bring death 
to all life. For gold they would rob, degrade, en- 
slave and kill every race that is not of white blood 
For gold they rob, degrade, enslave and kill their 
own white brothers. Even the national mating love 
of their men and women they have made into a thing 
to buy and sell for gold. In their lust for gold, their 
children are begotten, and born to live for gold, and 
of gold to perish. The very diseases that rot the 
white man’s bones, whither his flesh, dim his eyes 
and turn his blood to water are diseases which he 
buys with his gold. And the only heaven that his 
religious teachers can conceive for his celestial 
happiness is a place where he may forever wear a 
crown of gold, make music upon a harp of gold and 
walk upon streets of gold. It was this gold which is 
both the white man’s strength and his weakness, 
that brought your race like a pestilence upon my 
people. By this same gold for which the Indian 
peoples have been destroyed shall the Indians be 
revenged; for by this gold shall the destroyers 
themselves, in their turn, be destroyed.” 


2, 
*° 


Mr. Roya Bartey Farnum, Educational Direc- 
tor of The Rhode Island School of Design and 
President of the Federated Council of Art Educa- 
tion, has contributed a twenty-six page chapter on 
“Art Education,” Bulletin No. 20 (1931) in the 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States 
for 1928-1930 conducted by the Department of the 
Interior. 

To reprint the entire work would be a most 
satisfactory method of presenting this enlightening 
survey to our readers. As this is impossible, may we 
simply say that for a complete, comprehensive, 
compact statement of the present status of art 
education in the United States, nothing could be 
better. 

The work is written under these main headings 
Early Conditions; Beginnings of Art Education 
Chart of Art Trends; Changing Point of View 
Curriculum Changes in the United States; The Art 
Teacher; Elementary Art Education; Major Art 
Experience; Correlation of Art; Art in the Junio! 
High School; Art in the Senior High School; New 
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Course in New York City; Encouragement of the 
Talented; Expressions from Art Leaders; Summary 
of Aims in Art Education; Other Factors Affecting 
Art Education. 

The introductory paragraph is encouraging and 
may well be quoted: “Art education in the United 
States has never been on a firmer footing than at the 
present time. It faces a future secure in the knowl- 
edge that during the past ten years its social, 
economic, and educational values have been dem- 
onstrated and acknowledged and generally put into 
practice. Educational leaders no longer ignore it; 
rather one finds an attitude of receptivity and a 
desire to require it to function in every department 
of the school system. Not one but many causes have 
contributed in bringing this about. Perhaps the 
most important of these is a changing society and a 
new point of view.”’ 

Send five cents to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. for a copy. 


2, 
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ONE OF THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS from a study 
of art needs for teachers is the new modern art 
crayon presented in this issue by the Milton Bradley 
Company. Several good features are claimed for 
this crayon which may be tested by trying. Readers 
of Tae Scuoout Arts MaGatnZeE are indebted to the 
commercial people for the scientific study which is 
being given art education problems and the splendid 
way in which they are putting their discoveries to 
practical use. Every ad page of this issue has some- 
thing of great value to our subscribers. Do not over- 
look a single page. 





“4 CRAFTS 


a 
INCORPORATED 





FALL TERM: Aug. 10 to Dec. 11, 1931 


Applied Arts ... Poster and advertising art, design, 
illustration, costume design, interior decoration. 
Fine Arts. 
Art Education... Art teachers’ course, accredited by 
the California State Department of Education. 


- - Portraiture, sculpture, landscape, etc. 


Write for illustrated catalog S-8 


F. H. Meyer, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 








Fancy Leathers \orkers 
Y workers 
A 5-cent stamp brings you samples. 
Sold by the half or whole skin and cut to measure. 
LACING AND LACING PUNCHES 
TOOLS AND DESIGNS 
SNAP FASTENERS TO MATCH LEATHERS 
SPHINX PASTE 





W. A. HALL, 250 Devonshire Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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Price, $1.25. 
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Author of 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
524-544 N. Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ODERN LETTERING 


By R. E. Cote 


Mound Builders’ Designs 


A series of 19 plates containing modern alphabets 
and their decorative treatment, with examples of 
construction, arrangement, spacing, and adaptation 
Representative of the most 
modern style in commercial use today, these alpha- 
bets will prove a valuable supplement to any art 
Write Dept. S.A. for a copy 
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PROFESSIONAL 


Park Square Bldg. 


Go to the 
Vienna Congress 
1932 


... with Artists and Craftsmen. 
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ADVANCEMENT 


| Send for our announcement of 
Leaders, Routes, Courses for 


credit and Vacation Pleasures. 


TEMPLE TOURS, INC. 


They will give you inspiration 


Boston, Mass. 
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aN Degrees Fahrenheit obey every command 
A = = 1} Cj i) iC) ) of the operator of a Keramic Kiln .. . obey 

. SS. TT with gratifying economy of time and fuel. 
The multiple tube muffle radiates heat into 
the muffle with double the efficiency of 
other types. Burners are subject to fine ad- 
justment. And effective insulation holds 
the heat. 
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CHES t US 
OcO0cOcO0:Oc-O: These factors give accurate, positive temperature 
tt a a ee control at every stage of the burn. 
Cc suction =©9C 1 Rerracrory Write for Bulletin 360 
DENVER (SRD coLo.u.sa 
ww FC] ww 
or BRANCHES AT SALT LAKE CITY, EL PASO, AND NEW YORK a 








We announce Keramic Kiln No. 100, a high-temperature test kiln 
with same advantages as larger kilns in the Keramic line. Muffle is 14” 
in diameter and 17” high. Write for complete information. 








A whole library in one book 


1S FOUND IN 


APPLIED ART 


COMPLETE 
COURSE IN 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 
DESIGN 
HANDICRAFT 


coe Fue is something about 
aclean stretch of good drawing 
board that makes an artist’s 
fingers itch to work. 


This is particularly true of 
WHATMAN’S hand-made 
paper ... the texture deals so 
kindly with the artist’s pen or 
pencil point. 







Mail six cents for samples 

















by 
of hot pressed, cold pressed, or Pedro J. Lem 
rough surface. Editor of ” 
THE SCHOOL ARTS 
MAGAZINE 
H. REEVE ANGEL & CO., Inc. 
7-11 Spruce Street, New York City 
The subject matter is divided into eight elementary 
and four advanced grades, with lesson outlines for all 
grades. 145 pages of text illustrated with 232 pages of 
cuts in black and white and 35 full-page plates in 3 or 4 
colors. You cannot afford to be withoutit. 35,500 copies 
have been placed with Art Supervisors and Students. 
Special descriptive matter sent upon request. 
Bound in cloth, $6.00 carriage prepaid 


Published by 
PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
Mountain View, California 
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HALLOWEEN ILLUSTRATION DRAWN BY RUTH FRIDAY, USING CRAYON PENCIL AND CHALK 
CRAYON ON MANILA PAPER FROM MENOMINEE HIGH SCHOOL, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
MARION KASSING, TEACHER 


zine, October 1931 








